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and admonished by his majesty's command to be more temperate
in the use of his tongue;" but the person from whom he had
heard the unbefitting words of the queen, which had been un-
guardedly repeated by him, was confined till further order. It
was, in all probability, this affair that afforded her enemies the
first clue to Katharine's early errors, though the cloud passed
over for a time. If she had been of a vindictive temper, a severer
penalty might have been paid by those who had thus maligned her
within the verge of her own court, and measures would have been
taken to put to silence every tongue that ventured to disparage
her.

Neither pomp nor regal splendour distinguished the court of
Katharine Howard TVe find no records of her indulging her love
of dress in the purchase of costly robes or jewellery, nor of gifts
bestowed on her kindred or favourites. So quiet and unostenta-
tious was the tenour of her life at this peiiod, that the only
matter worthy of notice during her residence at Hampton Court
is the order to her tailor, dated March 1, to supply a few needful
articles for the use of the venerable countess of Salisbury, at that
time an attainted prisoner in the Tower of London, under sentence
of death, and despoiled of all her substance.

As Katharine's influence with the king increased, she grew
Lmpatient of the tutelage of her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, who
certainly did not possess the art of conciliating the affections of
the ladies of his family, since he was at open variance with his
wife, his sister, his daughter, his niece, and his stepmother, the
duchess-dowager of Norfolk. It might be that Katharine took
part in the quarrel between him and the last-named lady, with whom
she was certainly on terms of the greatest confidence; but from
whatever cause then* disagreement arose, it was highly imprudent
of the queen, who was naturally an object of jealousy and distrust to
the Protestant party, to deprive herself of the protection and sup-
port of her powerf til kinsman. The event afforded a striking ex-
emplification of the divine proverb, that " a house divided against
itself cannot stand." Katharine, in the pride of youth and beauty,
and blinded by her boundless influence over the mind of a royal
husband, forgot, perhaps, that the throne to which his capricious
passion had exalted her was based on the graves of three of her
predecessors, and that it was only too likely to prove in her own
case (as in that of Anne Boleyn) a splendid ascent to a scaffold;
she imagined, that while she was all-powerful with Henry, she
might defy the res% of the world. The early follies of Katharine
were known to too many not to have reached the persons most
interested in destroying her influence with the king; and if thej